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PARENTS' AND TEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS 



HELEN M. HEFFERAN 
Chicago 



The home is the mother of the school which has practically 
disowned it. They are often rivals and frequently antagonists, 
when their relations should be friendly and harmonious, the one 
supplementing the work of the other. When the teachers are 
thrown into personal contact with the parents, a human interest 
is developed and we have a true school. 

A great educator states that the new movement — child-study 
— so largely American in its origin, was the chief movement, 
both in psychology and education, of the century just closed. 
Tabulated reports of widespread investigation drew the parents' 
attention to the fact that a scientific study of the child was being 
made. 

The Illinois Society for Child Study was an outgrowth of the 
movement, many round tables for child-study having been organ- 
ized in this state under its auspices. The National Congress of 
Mothers, formed in 1896, was another organization built upon 
this movement for child-study. From the National Congress of 
Mothers were organized the state congresses, the supreme object 
of these being to establish parents' clubs in connection with the 
schools. 

Usually the organization at first was a mothers' club, but the 
need of a broader scope soon led to the wiser plan of parents' 
clubs. These brought the parent and teacher together to confer 
on subjects vital to the best interests of the child. There are 
about twenty-five of these parents' clubs now in Chicago in con- 
nection with the different schools, there being fifteen on the 
South Side alone. 

These clubs are officered by the patrons, work under simple 
by-laws, and have nominal dues to defray the expenses incurred 
during the year. The teachers assist in planning the programs, 
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and are always present at the meetings (both afternoon and 
evening) to participate in the discussions and meet the parents 
socially. The programs include such subjects as "The School 
Curriculum," " Home Study," " Training in Civics," etc., but the 
supreme motive of all the work is to bring the home and the 
school into closer and more harmonious relations for the benefit 
of the children. 

Each club does practical work for its school through com- 
mittees such as "Buildings and Grounds," "Kindergarten," 
" Manual Training," " Domestic Science," " School Decoration," 
etc., and in this way schools have been equipped with manual- 
training and domestic-science plants, pictures, flower-gardens, 
stereopticons, lunchrooms, and fire escapes. 

One club has a membership of over three hundred, embracing 
sixteen nationalities. In the schoolhouse (the most democratic 
of all institutions) these people meet on common ground, where 
all differences of religion, nationality, and social position are 
obliterated and the teachers discuss with the patrons of the school 
questions of vital interest concerning the welfare of the children. 
At a recent evening meeting of this club some four hundred and 
fifty parents were present. The program included brief talks on 
elementary methods in reading, number, and nature-study by two 
of the teachers, brief talks by two lay-women on some essentials 
in child-training, and talks by two physicians on food and sleep. 
Refreshments were served at the close. 

The movement is not confined to the grades, as some very 
successful organizations are to be found in connection with the 
high schools. It is difficult to say which will be helped more by 
this co-operation — the teacher or the parent; but this we feel 
sure of — the benefit to the child. 

There are many instances where the conditions are right for 
the development of an educational spirit in the community, but 
those in charge make no effort to bring about this most-desired 
end. Especially is this true of our high schools, where a complete 
isolation exists, and where our boys and girls are today, as in 
years past, in the grip of the textbooks, recitation, examination, 
and credits. 
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We want something more than a passive interest on the part 
of the parents. The social and educational forces of the com- 
munity should be brought together to work out a better curricu- 
lum for our youth. 

Many organizations of lay people are eager to bring this 
about, and are in correspondence with educators throughout the 
country, asking for suggestions and advice as to how to further 
the work. Dr. G. Stanley Hall contributed to the Education 
Committee of the National Congress of Mothers the following 
suggestive topics for discussion by co-operative associations of 
mothers and teachers of high-school boys and girls: 

I. Occupations and amusements outside of school : 

1. Time devoted to housework, sewing, music, fancy-work, chores. 

2. Time devoted to social life, theater and concerts, outdoor occupations 
and athletics. 

II. How much home study should be required of high-school pupils? 

1. From parent's point of view. 

2. From teacher's point of view. 

III. Food : school lunches ; tea and coffee ; candy and soda habit. 

IV. Sleep : average number of hours ; time of going to bed and rising. 

V. Health: general conditions and special cases. (Teachers are rarely 
given information on such points by parents.) School headaches — are 
they due to conditions in or out of school? 
VI. The boy-and-girl question: How can the most normal healthful con- 
ditions be secured? 

I believe the time has come when more attention may wisely 
be given to the utilization of forces outside the school, to the end 
that community life may be richer and better directed, and that 
the schools may gain the commanding position that rightfully 
belongs to them. 



